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VOLUME I. 








Popular Wales. | momentary awe was succeeded by a gust of stormy 

‘passion. ‘Ha! darest thou thus avow a league with 
treachery—thou whom I have taken into my bosom, 
whom I have drawn near my throne and exalted even 
to my right hand? Tell me the name of him, who 
|| has penned this seditious scrawl, or by the sword of 
Tur events recorced in the following tale may be || he Prophet, every drop of thy false heart’s blood 


fundin the annals of a reign, memorable for its || shall be spilled to expiate thy crime.’ 


ndor and oppression—the reign of Amurath, one || 





| 
| 
From the Philadelphia ‘ Saturday Courier,’ 
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JHE SACRIFICE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 
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| 
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‘I have formed no league with treason,’ exclaimed 
The } the undaunted Sclim—still true is my allegiance to 
usurper and not the inheritor of another’s throne, he | my royal master; I boldly assert my right to that 
riled with iron despotism over the subjects to whose | confidence which has never been violated. Drain the 
obedience he felt that he had no legitimate claim. | last drop if it be thy sovereign will, from this faithful 
Yet while others crouched beneath the tyrant’s frown, ‘| heart, and in my dying agonies, I will only remember 


spe ' , 
of the most powerful Sultans of the Hast. 





his own heart was a prey to secret disquietude and || that thou once was just to thyself and me.’ 
|| ‘I demand the proof of thy fidelity,’ repeated the 
There are no pangs more keen than those occasion- || 
ed by aconsciousness of crime, and a dread of its |/to the o’ermastering influence of his favorite ; ‘tell 
consequences. Amurath knew that he had been no | me the author of those fatal lines.’ 
grandeur had been deluged with royal blood, and in || ground, bowed his head in the attitude of oriental 
\\s 


| 
distrust. || 

| ‘ . nares 

|| Sultan in a calmer tone, his wrath beginning to yield 
common usurper, that the path which led to his present || Selim answered not, but bending one knee to the 


the midst of all his magnificence a voice was ever | 
sounding in his ear, that that royal blood would one | 
day cry aloud for vengeance, and be heard. | 


submission—‘ Commander of the Faithful! bid me 
not expose an unfortunate to the fate he merits. I 
once knew the misguided being who has thus clandes- | 

Superstition, which usually holds dark companion- | tinely intruded himself on thy notice, but years have | 
ship with guilt, and which in that age and clime | passed since we have met, and every bond which | 
inaintained a powerful sway over the purest minds, || once united us has long been broken. Believe me, 
added to the depth and intensity of those emotions. 1 Sire, it is not the discovery of an obscure individual, 
One of those wild dwellers of the mountain, who be- || that can insure safety to thyself, or security to thy 
lieve themselves gifted with inspiration from heaven, |throne. There is a powerful existing party in favor 
ot impose that belief on the credulity of others, had | of the failen dynasty, and were it once known that an |) 
first kindled the fire of ambition in the cold breast of || offspring of that race was still left behind, it would be 
Amurath by clouded prophecies of his future great- || the signal of anarchy and blood. Destroy this letter || 
ness. The shade which dimmed the brilliant unveil- || —its contents are safe in my bosom—my life shall be 
ing of his destiny was the asseveration of the prophet, || the pledge of my fidelity—it is in thy hands—but I 
that while the remotest branch of the royal family || will not redeem it, by the sacrifice of another, even | 
existed, his power was without base, and his life with- || to obey the mandate of my sovereign.’ 
out security. He had exterminated, with remorseless ‘Take back thy pledge,’ replied the sultan, ‘and 
cruelty, that ill-fated race, but the jewels with which || hug thy secret to thy breast. But never shall thy 
he encircled his brow were as so many points of living || nuptials be consummated with the beautiful daughter 
fire to his brain. The fear that some scion from the || of Ibrahim, till thou hast unravelled this dark conspi- | 
ancient stock still flourished, protected from his pow- | racy and discovered the pretended offspring of that 
er, flitted like a phantom in his path, and shadowed | race, which was created only to serve at the foot-stool 
the possession of his glory. | 

He sat one evening in his magnificent divan, his | by the pomp of thy union, but never shall that sun | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














| of my glory. The morrow was to have been gilded | 


ite and prime minister, stood before him, holding in || filled the commands of thy insulted sovereign.” 
hishand an unfolded letter, whose contents he had | 


ust perused and upon which he still bent a stern and 
steadfast gaze. 


into the recesses of his soul, agitated as it now is) 





yp ° . . . 
acters” exclaimed the sultan, breaking the ominous |! anonymous letter to Selim, whose contents were cal- | 


silence, in a voice which in vain endeavored to master || culated to awaken the strongest suspicions and dark- | 


— est forebodings. The language of this epistle was 
Selim lifted his head, from the bending position 


glance of the sultan, with one, irresolute and troubled. || cient honors of the throne. He spoke of the exist- 
At length his eye steadied, while it kindled into an|| ence of a princess, a daughter of the murdered sultan, 
*xpression of moral sublimity, and though his lip 
quvered with undefinable emotion, he answered in || of the usurper, and whom they had sworn to protect 
unfaultering accents, «I do.’ 

For a moment Amurath was silent, for there is a peal, the character of his elder brother, who, scorning 


— in intellect proudly resting on its own strength || the restraints of the paternal roof, and obeying the 
or support, unaided and alone, to whose sovereignty 


the haughtiest despot is compelled to bow. But the 








been an alien from his home. He had cherished for 
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| than live to bear a stigma so degrading. 


with contending passions, we will give an explanation || 
BS : , 
Knowest thou, whose hand has traced these char- || of the preceding scene. Amurath had intercepted an || jp low, murmuring melody, till their sound died on the 
Lan] 


{| 


\| 


NUMBER 2. 


this brother an affection more than fraternal; it was 
romantic, enthusiastic and intense: and in proportion 


to the ardor of his attachment was the bitterness of 


sorrow which he felt for his desertion. No longer in- 
terested in the scenes of his youth, he sought the 
precincts of the court, and the favorite of nature soon 
became the idol of fortune. He obtained the un- 


bounded contidence of the sultan, the highest honors 
royal favor could bestow, and, more than all, the love 
of Zerah, the beautiful daughter of Ibrahim. Ile had 
that eve nine entered the presence of his sovere wen 
rich in the possession of all that grandeur can impart, 
and the reyersion of all that hope can offer. He now 
stood desolate and alone—conscious of the abyss that 
yawned before him; for he knew but too well that the 
wrath of sovereignty succeeding its smile, was terri- 
bie as the tempest, blackening in the sunbeam's ray. 
He might have denied all knowledge of the bold con- 


|| spirator, who had thus exposed him to Peril and dis- 


grace, but his truth-telling lips refused to sanction 
even an implied deceit. He had pledged his fidelity 
to Amurath—he was bound to him by every tie of 
gratitude and honor—ties indissolubly strong. He 
was united to his brother by the holy bonds of frater- 
nity—to Zerah, the fair, the fond, the confiding, by 
all those hallowed and imperishable sympathies, which 


ithe God of nature has created and entwined with the 


life-chords of our existence. Could he throw off his 
allegiance to the ruthiess usurper, yet liberal benefac- 
tor, and brand himself with the name of traitor and 
ingrate? Better to die with an unblemished naine 
Could he 


| sacrifice his brother to the excited vengeance of Am- 


urath, who would search his kingdom to discover the 


| place of his retreat, were he once assured of lis iden- 
| tity with the conspirator who had awakened his fears? 


Never—Nature would disown the monster who could 
thus violate her sacred laws. Could he persist in his 
present resolution, and wound by his desertion that 
tender and innocent heart, which beat but to adore 
him? To this there was but one reply, involving life 


or death. These reflections pursued him at the mid- 
‘night hour, while wandering in a garden contiguous 
\to the palace, which the liberality of nature and the 


splendor of art had embellished with every charm. 
countenance darkened with more than its wonted ex- || rise which is to illuminate the hymenial rite, till thou || Groves of orange trees, covered with their sweet, 


pression of care and apprehension. Selim, his favor- || hast rolled away this shadow from thy name and ful- | virginial blossoms, filled the air with that mild, deli- 


| cious fragrance, which reminds one of all that is love- 
S i j 7 > | . .  - Oa) . . 
Selim found himself alone—but ere we penetrate | |y jn the moral and spiritual world. Fountains of the 


| . . 7 , 
| purest water tossed their silvery foam to the moon’s 


glancing rays, or flowed on through marble channels, 


| 


| 


‘| each shining distinctly in its own individual glory. 
Sclim felt for a moment calmed and solemnized be- 
who had been sheltered since infancy from the power | fore the majesty of creation. Who has not felt the 


| 


|influence of night? 


| magnificence, a thousand times more sublime than the 


mysteries of her repose. 





\ear. The moon shone with that pearl-like lustre, 
which is only known in oriencal climes, while remote 
fy le was || from the halo of light which surrounded her throne, 
which it bad assu : . bold and eloquent. It called upon Selim to unite him- || the stars were scattered like so many living diamonds 

med, and met the keen searching || self to a band, which was leagued to redeem the an- || over the deep dark blue of a midnight firmament, 


Grand, silent, religious night! 
with their blood. Selim recognised in this daring ap- | It is invested with a veiled splendor, an approachable 


t , , a | insufferable blaze of day. We feel as if we had en- 
impulses of his own wild spirit, had for many years || tered the inner temple of nature and shared in the 


The soul, disturbed by 
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Si ica iii 

a? earth-born cares, agonized by earthly conflicts, dis. | ‘Thou dost not read my meaning,’ replied Selim, | Selim grasped the casket as if it contained hj 

7: cards its cares and its conflicts before the altar of om- || with bitterness—* My dreams of bliss are vanished— 1 vation. ‘ Mine be the bosom to guard these se 
nipotence, and conscious of its own immortality, ||the paradise of love will never cheer this isolated || relics—I dare not hazard them ey sacred 


’ ‘ en in thy h 
identifies itself with the divinity around. Such || heart.’ He related to Solyman the history of his be-|| Should Amurath but dream of her i eal om 
e 


thoughts as these, awed the tempestuous passions || trothed, his anticipated marriage, and the fatal denun- | subject of his vengeance, her life would be uien 

which raged in the breast of Selim, to repose. He | ciation which had blasted his hopes. He trusted to|| taneous sacrifice.—Even now, his emissarieg se 

threw himself upon a flight of marble steps and re- |) tae magnanimity of his brother and appealed to him, || the watch, sent to every part of his kingdom to dis - 
§ Sco. 


clining his burniug temples against the cold, smooth | by all that was holy and awful, to relinquish a design || ver the victim on whom he now unconscious] 








; t (ete : a | “ Y stniles,’ 
surface, remained motionless as the statue carved || which was not only endangering his own life, but de- |‘ No! let them be a pledge betwixt thee and me,’ 
; : sal) : x ee , 
from the same everlasting stone. He lay with his | stroying the happiness of a brother. | cried Solyman. Thou hast sworn not to betray me 
eyes intently fixed upon the illimitable vault above, | Solyman listened in breathless silence, but Selim || but thou art human. My life and that of ine “i 


unconscious of aught else in the eternal world, when | marked with indignant surprise, that his eye kindled \ band are in thy keeping. I have unveiled to thee ou 
he perceived the light darkening around him, though In the moonlight with a fierce delight, which seemed {| most secret resolves. What surety hast thou given? 
no cloud swept over the etherial blue. Half rising i to mock the calm radiance it reflected. He gazed on | What, but the breath of thy mouth ? Shouldst fie i 
from his recumbent attitude, he beheld a majestic fig- | the majestic features, which shone with a correspond- || some unguarded moment deliver us into the hands f 


ure standing before him, in bold relief against the || ing illumination, and almost imagined that some ma- || him, by whom thou art enslaved—thy Zerah’ 





heavens, on which its lineaments were defined. Se- 1 lignant demon had animated them. That Solyman | would be the forfeit of thy broken faith. | thes 

; , lim stood erect and grasping his scimetar with one || should exult over the misery he had caused—the | thee hither to learn thee the secret of my strength 
ik hand, repelled with the other the approach of the | thought was inexplicable. ‘Fear not,’ exclaimed |, but I never will relinquish to the friend of tyranny, 
My mysterious visitant. || Solyman, ‘she shall yet be thine. No fraternal | the treasure which expiring loyalty committed to bet 


‘Selim,’ exclaimed the stranger, in the deep tones | blood, shall stain the hymenial altar—Meet me to- 
of suppressed emotion ; and in an instant the hand || morrow, when the day first dawns, at the foot of yon 


| trust.’ He ceased and suddenly snatching the casket 


| . 
|| from the grasp of Selim, turned and plunged into the 





+ Bay which grasped the scimetar relaxed its hold. Time | mountain which stretches its dark outline on the | river that rolled near their feet. The action was g) 
one) may dim the recollection of familiar features, or || right, and I will shew the credentials, which shall! sudden and impetuous, that Selim was hardly aware 
x change the form whose traits are hoarded in the mem- || prove the truth of my words.’ They parted, to meet |) of the deed, till he beheld his brother dividing the wa. 
; i RY ory, but the voice—there is a magic in the voice—it i again at the appointed hour. They met in stealth, at | ters with one hand, while he held in the other the 
Be bud steals over the soul, as the wind floats over the chords || the foot of the mountain, whose summit was just gild- | glittering prize. Soon springing upon the opposite 
4 of some neglected harp; and the music of remem- | ed by the breaking light. | bank, he waved a parting sigh and disappeared in the 

is brance awakens as it breathes. The stranger opened | Selim earnestly perused his brother’s face that he | obscurity of the shades. 
bs j his arms and Selim fell upon his brother’s neck and || might penetrate into the depths of his soul, and learn|/ Selim gazed after this wild and singular being, with 
bt 4 wept. Forgotten were desertion and wrongs, danger ‘| its latent emotions, but he could not fathom them. | feelings it would be difficult to define. The convic. 


hs and fear. Every other feeling was absorbed in that | He saw only the bold, urquiet eye, the proud, curling |) tion that Solyman scorned that species of honor 
co we of fraternal love. He saw only the long estranged lip, and haughty mien which had distinguished him in!) which bound him to Amurath, stung him to the soul, 








hs i! companion of his childhood, he felt only the tears of | early years, and gained him the appellation cf Soly-|| * He knows me not,’ he bitterly cried—but the recol. 
; te a brother, bedewing his cheek. But the tears of man || man the proud. The spot which had been selected| lection of Zerah, and the dangers which surrounded 
His Tae are few ; they are wrung from him only by extremity '|was one which nature had guarded from intrusion| her, soon banished every other reflection. The sun 
res 4 : of feeling, and pride soon argues the weakness of | with the most jealous care. On one side, a cluster of} was just beginning to curl the mist, that hung upon 
i : i nature. Solyman, such was the name of the wander- || trees, clothed in the densest foliage presented a wall the mountain’s brow—that sun which was to have 
et er, unfolded to his brother the purposes of his secret | of living verdure, impenetrable to the eye ; on the! gilded their nuptial vows. The fear, that Amurath 
gap. Bis visit, adjured him to break the gilded chains which || other a broad stream, darkened by the boughs, which} might discover the secret of her birth, deepened to 
+ fy me linked him to a tyrant’s destiny, and assert the claims | overshadowed its banks, poured its tributary waters maddening certainty, as he thought of the almost il. 
Woe Sas of the orphan princess to loyalty and protection. j|into the ocean wave. Selim impatiently demanded | limitable power, which Amurath exercised over the 


; = ; ° : . ! c 5 : | 3 ae . 
Selim was immoveabie—he felt the galling weight | of his brother the credentials he had promised to de-| sordid minions who surrounded his throne. He could 


of those gilded chains, but he vowed never to betray |liver. Solyman drew the casket from his breast, and | not admit the belief that the knowledge of so import. 
the master, whom he had served and who had till this | touching a secret spring, displayed its brilliant con-| ant a fact was confined to the bosom of an individurl. 
inoment leaned upon his faith, with undoubting trust. | tents. It was filled with the richest gems, but there) He resolved to seck the dwelling of Ibrahim, wam 
‘ But where,’ he cried, ‘is this unfortunate Princess, | were papers concealed in the magnificent bed, which, him of some impending calamity, urge him immedi- 
who survives the ruin of her race | Selim gathered regardless of the splendor which | ately to leave the kingdom and flee with his daughter 
‘The secret is locked in my bosom,’ replied Soly- || surrounded them. From these he discovered that Ze-|| to some distant asylum, till the apprehended danger 
man, ‘close as the gems in the casket which contains | rah, his betrothed bride, the supposed daughter of || was past. 
the testimonials of her birth. ‘That casket was com- || Ibrahim, was that orphan Princess, who had been|) Ibrahim beheld with astonishment the clouded brow 
mitted to my care by the dying royalist, who snatched | rescued from the power of Amurath. The loyalist, | and troubled mien of Selim. The pride of the tather 
her when an infant, from destruction, and sheltered | whose attachment to his murdered sovereign had led | rose high in his heart, for his beautiful Zerah was the 
her from the wrath of the destroyer. Even he who him to protect this lone blossom, from the storm || fairest flower of oriental climes, and he deemed her 8 
now fosters her in his arms, and shields her with pa- which blasted the royal tree, placed her in the arms| gift richer than all the goms of the East. To Selim’s 
rental care, knows not the treasure he wears in his | of Ibrahim’s gentle wife, then watching the cradle of | impassioned representations of imminent peril which 
bosom. Selim, I have that in my power which thou | her own slumbering babe. Ibrahim was absent, but | awaited them, and earnest entreaties for their immedi- 
wilt value more than all that Amurath, in the prodi- H she vowed to cherish with a mother’s tenderness, the || ate departure, he lent a doubting ear. He was one 
gality of favor can bestow. Join but our faithful and 1 innocent being committed to her care. In the mean |) of the most powerful grandees of the kingdom, and 
devoted band, aid us in protecting this last remnant of | time her own child sickened and died, and when Ibra- | he felt that he possessed sufficient power in himself 
the kingly line, and thou shalt be rewarded by the || him, who proud and ambitious, had attached himself || to guard against external ills, and with the proud 





. : possession of tlie royal beauty.’ i to the new dynasty, returned, he received to his bo-|' consciousness of integrity, he declared himself 
oe ‘Talk not of love and beauty,’ exclaimed Selim, || som the offspring of another, unconscious of the de-| superior to all fear. Selim was prepared for this 
sternly, ‘ thou knowest not what thou utterest.’ 1 ception which was imposed. The wife of Ibrahim} resistance, and he marked with anguish the susp 





‘I know not? repeated the wanderer— Thinkest || justly deemed that her husband would be secured |! cions which had entered the breast of Ibrahim. He 





\ thou that my heart, because it scorned the cold re- 1 from danger and solicitude if he remained ignorant || could not prove by the necessary credentials the al- 
i} : straints of tie world, is dead to human feeling. i i of the hazardous charge she had received ; and the || most incredible tale, and he feared that ambition which 
ee roamed from scenes of heartless splendor, but another | inexplicable resemblance of the two infants favored | held lordly sway over Ibrahim’s minor passions, would 
a ae was the companion of my wanderings. An angel||her design. She feared too the lofty ambition of) lead him to sacrifice the innocence and beauty he had 
oy a spirit in woman’s form, has ever followed my devious || Ibrahim, and in silence cherished the child of her 'fostered, while unconscious of her imperial origiD. 
he . path, smoothed its toughness, and gilded its gloom. adoption. The protectress of Zerah was no more— | Ibrahim summoned his daughter and commanding her 
i Go with me to you mountain cave, see the fair flower i and they who stood, side by side in the solitude we || to fathom the mystery of her lover’s conduct or with- 
te ta that hides its sweetness there, and then tell me, if, | have described, were the sole possessors of this inter-|! draw the pledge she had given, left the apartment. 
} thou canst, that 1 know nought of love and beauty.’ | esting secret. Selim had not till this moment experienced the 
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overwhelming 
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stronger emot 
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embarrassment of his situation. He | 
tood pale and disordered in the presence of her, | 
FL . i 

«hom he was to have claimed that day as a trium- 


The pride which sustained him ) 


men, was now annihilated by a) 


He did not speak, but knelt in the | 


ony at her feet, and buried his face | 


‘athe foldings of herrobe. And surely ifaught in | 


woman’s form could 
this daughter of a 


worship she inspired. With eyes of celestial glory, 
s brow on which the regularity of nature was enthron- 
ed, a cheek on which the rich hue of the pome- 
oranite was mellowed into the softness of virgin bloom | 


be} 


che treads the halls 


thy the divinity it enshrined. Thus clothed with the 
jioht of material, and spiritual loveliness, she seemed 
bom to feel and to create a passion, refined from the 
grossness of mortality. Unlike the proud Ibrahim, 


she doubted not the 
en accents, he told 


nuptials, of the cloud which darkened their destiny, 
che wept over their blighted hopes, and instead of 
withdrawing, renewed her vows of fidelity and love. 


Oh! the deep, the 
uncorrupted heart ! 


tain of all purity and light, shining on with unwavering 
rightness, undimmed by the gloom of sorrow, 


unextinguished by 
heavier and closer 


clearer and stronger its divine rad:ance—the sunshine 


resting on the brow 


ing its retiring shades. 

Selim felt, in this moment, more than indemnified 
for all he had endured. 
terable love restored to him that energy and elo- 


quence which had 


plesder. Zerah yielded to the entreaties which the 
unbending Ibrahim had withstood and ere they parted 
had consented to fly with him to some far aud lone 
retreat, where, like the desert flower, which blooms 
unseen, save by the omniscient eye, she would be 


content to live and 
Selim sought the 


and tresses that wreathed in dark redundance, as 
they fell, a native veil around her, she moved amidst | 
the maidens of that eastern land, fair and transcendant 
as the moon, when attended by her starry handmaids, 


justify the adoration of the heart, | 


| 


kingly line might vindicate the | 


of ether. The temple was wor- 


faith of her lover—when, in brok- 
her of the interdiction to their 


trusting tenderness of woman’s 
A ray emanating from the foun- 


the darkness of despair. The 
the clouds gather around, the 


of the tempest—the rainbow gild- 


The conviction of her unal- 


ever rendered him an irresitible 


die alone for him. 


Had he ten thousand lives, he would have perilled 
them all for the possession of those priceless gems. 
Zerah, expiring under the hands of the assassin 
seemed embodied before his eyes; so powerful was 
the illusion, that when he caught a ghmpse of a mantle 
fluttering through the trees,he called out with the 
energy of despair; ‘save her, All-gracious Alla ! save 
her!’ It was the guard, who was hastening to the 
Sultan, with the treasure he had won. He turned at 
the sudden adjuration ; the bold arm of Selim impeded 
his flight. He was a man of towering stature and 
athletic limbs, noted for physical strength, and one of 
the chosen guards of the Sultan. He met the stern 
embrace of Selim, with one which might have crushed 
a feebler frame. They grappled close and fiercely, | 
and it was only with the life-blood of his adversary, 
that Selim redeemed the prize, for which he would have 
freely poured out his own. LHe buried the casket in 
his bosom, and mantled over it the foldings of his 
robe ; but the conviction of Zerah’s safety was imme- 
| diately followed by the consciousness of his own dan- 
| ger. He was surrounded bythe guards, who had 
| overtaken the flying steps of their comrade, and who 
| had been sent as spies to watch the secret movements 








| With an armed band, but lifting his blade aloft, still 
| dripping with the blood of his antagonist, with that 
_ majesty of look and gesture which always has such 
| overawing influence on inferior minds, he commanded 
ithem to forbear. ‘ Stand back,’ he cried ; ‘ what 
|would ye dare todo? On to the royal palace, say to 
‘the Sultan ye saw me wing yon felon’s soul to para- 
'dise. 
'livious waves, what I would not barter for all the rich- 
,es of his kingdom.’ Then opening his blood-stained 
| vest, he drew forth the casket of Zerah, and raising it 
| high over their unsheathed scimetars, dashed it into 
| the waters of the mountain stream, which there rush- 
ed impetuously towards the ocean, as if anxious to 
| throw its wealth into the waves. 

(Concluded in our neat.) 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. 


WILLIS. 








palace of the Sultan; he had one 


of the hardest offices for a noble mind to perform ; he 


was compelled to 


mask his purpose and to appear 


with deep submission before that sovereign whose 

n | er ° " . ‘ys - 

resentment he had incurred. The day must be devoted \| been the Louvre. I have spent some hours in its vast and extreme application. There was a striking dif- 
. . ° e es | ° . ° 

to the revolting task of dissimulation till the shades of || gallery to-day, and I am sure it will retain the same 


uight should favor 


their design. He was retracing 


with slow steps the path which led to the mountain 


‘ream, that he might avoid the guards of the sultan : 


when he suddeuly 


encountered Solyman, who was 


‘lurrying along with breathless speed, his countenance 


expressive of the 


most violent emotion. 


‘Fly,’ ex- 


LETTER IV. 





| PARIS. 
1 


| prominence in my recollections. 
| . 5 2 
\|1s one of the oldest, and said to be one of the finest in 


| 
| 
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of Selim. He saw that it was in vain to contend | 


Ay, tell him, too, ye saw me cast into the ob- | 


| 
i} 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 


- —¢ 


windows, are enouch to unsettle for ever the stand- 
ards of size and grandeur. The strongest feeling one 
has as he stops half way up to look about him, is the 
ludicrous disproportion between it and the size of the 
inhabiting animals. T should smile to see any man 
ascend such a staircase, ex, ept, perhaps, Napoleon. 

Passing through a kind of entrance, | eame toa 
spacious salle ronde, lighted from the ceiling, and 
hung principally with pictures of a large size; one of 
the most conspicuous of which, ‘The Wreck,’ has 
been copied by an Amerlcan artist, Mr. Cooke, and 
is now exhibiting in New-York. It is one of the best 
of the French school, and very powerfully conceived. 
I regret, however, that he did not prefer the wonder- 
fully fine piece opposite, which is worth all the pic- 
tures ever painted in France: *The Marriage Supper 
at Cana.’—The left wing of the table, projected to- 
wards the spectator, with the seven or eight guests 
who occupy it, absolutely stands out into the hall. It 
seems impossible that colors and drawing upon a flat 
surface can so cheat the eye. 

From the salle ronde on the right opens the grand 
gallery, which, after the lesson I had just received in 
perspective, I took, at the first glance, to be a paint- 
ing. You will realize the facility of the deception, 
when you consider that, witha breadth of but forty- 
two fect, this gallery is one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet (more than a quarter of a mile) 
in length. The floor is of tesselated woods, polished 
with wax like a table; and along its glassy surface 
were scattered perhaps a hundred visiters, gazing a 
the pictures in varied attitudes, and with sizes redue- 
ed in proportion to their distance, the fartherest off 
looking in the long perspective like pigmies of the 
most diminutive description. 
painting to the eye, after all. 


It is like a matchless 
The ceiling is divided 
by nine or ten arches, standing each on four corinthi- 
an columns, projecting into the area, and the natural 
perspective of these and the artists scattered from one 
end to the other, copying silently at their easels ; aud 


| a soldier at every division, standing upon his guard, 
== || quite as silent and motionless ; would make it diflicu!t 
| ? 


to convince a spectator, who was led blindfold and 
unprepared to the entrance, that it was not some su- 
perb diorama, figures and all. 

I found our distinguished countryman, Morse, co- 
pying a beautiful Murillo at the end of the gallery, 
He is also engaged upon a Raffaelle for Cooper, the 
novelist. Among the French artists I noticed several 
soldiers, and some twenty or thirty females, the latter 


|| The salient object in my idea of Paris has always | with every mark in their countenances of absorbed 


ference in this respect between them and the artists 


The whole palace ‘\of the other sex. With the single exception of a 
|| lovely girl, drawing froma Madonna, by Guido, and 
Surope; and, if I may judge by its impressiveness, | protected by the presence of an elderly companion, 
|| the vast inner court (the facades of which were re- | 
|| stored to their original simplicity by Napoleon) is a | 
| specimen of higharchitectural perfection. One could | 
| 


these lady-painters were any thing but interesting in 
their appearance. 


Greenough, the sculptor, is in Paris, and engaged 


claimed Solyman, in a voice which sounded in Selim’s | hardly pass through it without being better fitted to | just now in taking the bust of an Italian lady. His 


startled ear, loud as the battle shout. 


‘Fly, the min- 


ions of tyranny are abroad, they rushed upon me, 


cowards as they are ; they wrested the casket from 


| 


this, 


|see the master pieces of art within ; and it requires | 
| ' ; ie 
| and all the expansiveness of which the mind is 

ae besides, to walk through the Musee Royale || natural powers, will work him up to something that 


reputation is very enviable ; and his passion for his 
art, together with his untiring industry and his fine 


my P . . e . . - ‘e | . 
Y unguarded hand ; their scimetars were flashing | without the painful sense of a magnificence beyond |, will, before long, be an honor to our country. If the 


wound me ; I fled, but not in fear ; I fled in search of | 
Vengeance. See,’ and he lifted his still bleeding hand, | 
‘for every drop, a thousand streams shall flow ; 
through yon secret path ; intercept the w 
tabbed me of my treasure; he left his comrades far 
behind, fear not the power of Amurath ; I swear to 
redeem thee, or perish by thy side.’ 

Like the lightning’s flash he vanished, and swift as 
e sume Ted messenger of heaven, Selim pursued the 
path which Solyman indicated. ‘That fatal casket !— 


th 


the grasp of the faculties. 





+ 
|| and profession, in the book, and proceeded to the gal- || more to'advance this glorious art in our country, than 
lery. The grand double staircase, one part leading to || by expending ten times the sum in any other way. 
° ° \| ° 
the private apartments of the royal household, is de- ,| They are both men of rare genius, and both ardent 


|| wealthy men of taste in America would give Green- 
|| delivered my passport at the door of the palace, | ough liberal orders for his time and talents, and send 
; fly ||and, as is customary, recorded my name, country 
retch who | 


out Augur of New-Hlaven, to Italy, they would do 


scribed volumniously in the authorities ; and, truly, | and diligent, and they are both cramped by the uni- 
for one who has been accustomed to convenient di- || versal curse of genius—necessity. 
mensions only, its breadth, its lofty ceilings, its pil- 
lars and statuary, its mosaic pavements aud splendid 


The Americans 
= Paris are deliberating at present on some means 
| for expressing unitedly to our government their inter. 
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est in Greenough, and their appreciation of his merit | corner unused, no succeeding power having had the || galled into the bone, is enough to fire the 


of public and private patronage. For the love of true | | spirit or the will to complete, even by the slight labor | 


taste, do every thing in your power to second such an that remained, his imperial design. All over Paris | || Slasm to which one is kindled by contact with 


| you may see similar instances; they meet you at ev-| 
— ‘| ery step : glorious plans defeated ; works, that w ith 
Itis a queer feeling to find one’s self a foreigner. | » mere moiety of what has been shiny expended in 
One cannot realize long at a time how his face or his | their progress, might be finished with an effect that | 
manners should have become peculiar ; and after | pone but a mind like Napoleon's 
looking at a print for five minutes in a shop-window, | 
or dipped into an English book, or in any manner 
throwing off the mental habit of the instant, the curi- | 


appeal when it comes. 


| projected. — 


Paris, of course, is rife with, politics. There is) 
| but one opinion on the subject of another pending re-| 
'volution. ‘The ‘ people’s king’ is about as unpopv- | 
lar as he need be for the purposes of his enemies ; 
foreigners of all nations, and of course physiognomies ‘and he has aggravated the feeling against him very | 
of all characters may be met every where ; but dif- ‘unnecessarily by his late project in the Tuileries. 
fering as the European nations do decidedly from) the whole thing is very characteristic of the French 
each other, they differ still more from the American. || ‘people. He might deprive them of half their civil || 
are distinguishable wher- | ights without immediate resistance ; but to cut off a 
ever they are met ; not as Americans however, for of | strip of the public garden to make a play-ground for | 
the habits and manners of our country, people know his children—to encroach a hundred feet on the pride || 
nothing this side the water. But there is something | of Paris, the daily promenade of the idlers, who do | 
in an American face, of which I never was aware till | al] the discussion of his measures—it was a little too | 
I met them in Europe, that is altogether peculiar. yenturesome. Unfortunately, too, the offence is in 
The French take the Americans to be English; but |) the very eye of curiosity, and the workmen are sur- 
an Englis!iman, while he presumes him his country- || ' rounded, from morning till night, by thousands of 
man, shows a curiosity to know who he is, which is | people, of all classes, gesticulating, and looking at 

very foreign to his usual indifference, As far as I | the palace windows, aud winding themselves gradu- 
can analyze it, it is the independent, self-possessed ally up to the revolutionary pitch. 
bearing of a man unused to look up to any one as his, In the event of an explosion, the liberal party will 
‘not want partisans, for France is crowded with refu- 
communicative expression which is the index to our, gees from tyranny, of every nation. The Poles are 
national character. The first is seldom possessed in | flocking hither every day, and the streets are full of 
England but by a man of decided rank, and the latter their melancholy. faces. Poor fellows! they sufie 
is never possessed by an Englishman at all. Thetwo| dreadfully from want. 
are nuited in no other nation. Nothing is easier than || gees has been wrung dry long ago, and the most hero- 
to tell the rank of an Englishman, and nothing puz- "ic hearts of Poland, after having lost every thing but 
zies a European more than to know how to rate the | life in their unavailing struggle, are starving absolute- 
pretensions of an American. I feel very proud of my || ly in the streets. Accident has thrown me into the 
countrymen here. — |, confidence of a well-known liberal—one of those men 

On mv wav home from the Boulevards this ies of whom the proud may ask assistance without hu-| 
ning, 5 wen Sitemate enough to pass through the | miliation, and circumstances have thus come to my | 
grand court of the Louvre, at the moment when the | knowledge which would move a heart of stone. ‘The 
moon brole through the clouds that have concealed fictitious sufferings of ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ are 
her own light and the sun’s ever since I have been in| ‘tanscended in real-life misery every day, and by na- 
France. I had often stopped, in passing the sentin-| tes quite as noble. Lafayette, I am credibly assur- 
els at the entrance, to admire the grandeur of the in- || eds has anticipated several years of his income in re- | 
terior of this oldest of the royal palaces ; but to-night, | | lieving them ; and no possible charity could be so well | 
my dead halt within the shadow of the arch, as ‘the | bestowed as contributions for the Poles starving in | 
|| these heartless cities. 


ous gaze of the passer by, or the accent of a strange | 


language, strikes one very singularly. Paris is full of 


Our countrymen, asa class, 


superior in rank, united to the inquisitive, sensitive, 


view broke upon my eye, and a sudden exclamation | 
on ° > es 
in English, startled the grenadier, and he had half’ | Ihave just heard that Chodsko, a Pole, of distin- 


presented his musket, when I apologized, and passed | guished talent and learning, who threw his whole tor- 
on. It was magically beautiful, indeed ! and with | tune and energy into the late attempted revolution, || 
the moonlight pouring obliquely into the sombre area, || WS arrested here last night, with eight others of his 
lying full upon the taller of the three facades, and | COUntrymen, under suspicions by the goverument. 
drawing its soft line across the rich windows and mas- : Satie: 
sive pilasters and arches of the eastern and western, ‘He king, and the police is exceedingly strict. ‘the 
while the remaining front lay in the heavy black sha- || Spanish and italian refugees, who receive pennions 
from France, have been ordered off to the provincial 


dow of relief, it seemed to me more like an accidental ay : : ; ‘ 
regularity in some rocky glen of America, than a pile | anne by the minister of the interior, and there is ev- 
of human design and proportion. It is strange how | °'Y indication of extreme and apprehensive caution. 
such high walls shut out the world. The court of'| 
the Louvre is in the very centre of the busie:t quarter aie 
of Paris, thousands of people passing and repassing | without, qualification, cup droign 
constantly at the extremity of the long arched en-| of the French to make a noise ; but without hazard- 


‘Lhe papers, meantime, are raving against the minis- 
try in the most violent terms, and the king is abused, 


Itis the genius 


trances, snd yet, standing on the pavement of that) 3 ™y single opinion, [ quote the most intelligent 
lonely court, no living creature in sight but the mo. 1 have met, in saying, that there is every ap- 
tionless grenadicrs at either gate, the noises without, |, P°4Znce of determination, and resentment working 
coming to your car ina subdued murmur, like the || at the heart of the whole people, and a change must} 
winds on the sea, and nothing visible above but the | come somewhere. Heaven send it soon, if the dis- | 
sky, resting like a ceiling on the lofty walls, the im- _— von arian renee ae ~ ee oe 
pression of utter soli itude i is irresistible. I passed out | || Step, depend upon political change for alleviation ! 
by the archway for which Napoleon constructed his| | We apprehend oppressive measures in our country, 


bronze gates, said to be the most magnificent of mod- with sufficient indignation and outcry ; but to see the | 


| 
ern times, and which are now lying in some obscure || result upon those who bear their burdens till they are | 


could have originally | 


The public charity for refu- || 


'|rence and esteem. 


The late serious insurrection at Lyons has alarmed | 


| her contemporaries. 
(ed; but truly, it cannot but awaken the sigh of regre's 


Ses 


Most un. 
The irresistible enthu. 


an oy 
_pressed people, loses here all the pleasure of a fine . 
citement by the painfulness of the sympathies it Calis. 
/es with it. Thank God! our own Country is yet frop 
from the scourges of Hurope ! 


willing blood to resentment. 


| I went, a night or two since, to one of the Tainor 
| theatres to see the representation of a play, which 
‘has been performed for the hundred and second 
time !—* Napoleon at Schoenbrun and St. Hele ena,’ 
| My object was to study the feelings of the people to. 
1 wards Napoleon II., as the exile’s love for his sop is 
one of the leading features of the piece. [t Was 


|| beautifully played—most beautifully-! and I noyer 


i saw more enthusiasm manifested by an audience, 


| Ey ery allusion of Napoleon to his child, was receive 
| with that under toned, vuttural acclamation, that ey. 
presses such deep feeling in a crowd; and the piece 
|is so written, that its natural pathos dais’ Is irresist} 
bie. Noone could doubt, for an instant, it seems tp 
me, that the entrance of young Napoleon into France, 
jat any critical moment, would be universally and 
‘completely triumphant. The great cry at Lyons was 
|‘ Vive Napoleon II? 
| have altered my crrangements a little, in conse. 
'quence of the state of feeling here. My design was 
‘to go to Italy immediately, but affairs promise such 
‘an intere esting and early change, that I shall pass tlie 
| winter in Paris. 





| Biographical Sketches, 





| The following brief sketch, though it cannot be sicily si 
| ered as belonging to our province to publish, not being a ‘Bi. 
osraphical sketch of a distinguished Literary character, is, 
notwithstanding, a merited tribute to the memory of a wortly 


individual, and a deserved reproof of the ingratitude of our 


country, in neglecting even to remember the patriotic services 
of one of her noblest sons. 


We insert it, in compliance w'th 
the request of several of our patrons, and we trust thatile 
repay the perusal.— Ed. Bouquet. 
NATIAN HALE. 

| ‘Tuere is a kindred sympathy in our natures, which 
universally exacts from us a tribute of veneration for 
‘distinguished excellence. Such is the original co. 
stitution of man, by the design of his benificent Crer 
(tor, that, whenever abilities or merit elevate their 
| possessor above the ordinary level of intelligence, 
| demand is made on our sympathetic feelings, for reve- 


article, will amply 


While we are willing, ay desit 
| ous, to-banish all recollections of the vicious and ill 
designing, we are ever wont to cherish, with cease- 
less assiduity, benevolent enterprises of the benefac- 
'tors of our race. 


Ambitious aspirants are remember 
ed only to receive the execrations of the wise ani 
good, while the efforts of philanthropy are treasured 
| up as sainted relics which humanity delights to honor. 
| But the tablets ofthe heart are too frail and perishing: 
|and the monument and slab are, and should be evel 
resorted to, to cominemorate the virtues of the try 
‘illustrious. It is a noble principle of humanity, a4 
bespeaks an honorable regard for extraordinary wortll 


| America, not behind the nations of the earth in mo 


that characterizes a country proud of its honor, wi! 


‘regard to this custom, is undeniably, far in the rear of 


No malediction is here intext 


that the services, (I might say, the names) of many who 
devoted themselves to peril and martydom, in the stig: 
gle, on whose success depended the destiny of 0 


| country, are so speedily forgotten. Shall it ever bethus! 


Shall other nations, ay, ond savage nations too, point 
at us ‘the slow unmoving finger of scorn,’ that we 
suffer the place where the bones of the illustrious dead 
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ses 


repose, t 


mong th 
prosperity of their country Many a noble form, 


thus sleeps unnoticed; and had their lot been more 
happily cast, to perish on the plains of Marathon, or 
r the pass of Thermopyle, their memory would have 
received merited honor, and have been handed down 
to posterity, to elicit their grateful esteem, and excite 
their generous emulation. 

it seems to be the order of events, that some bene- 
rs to their race should be undistinguished, while 
farinferior in real intrinsic merit, are wafted 
he current of popularity, and greeted with the 
and the shouts of an enthusiastic people. 


facto 
many 
on by t 
uzzas, 


Of the former class, was the subject of the following | 


etch. Nathan Hale was born in Coventry, Connec- 
ticut. He was possessed of a benevolent tempera- 
ment, of ardent patriotism, and a soul warmed with 
the glowing desire to aid his country in her struggle 


or freedom. No sordid love of applause, no aspiring 1] 


ambition was the secret principle which urged him 
forward in the path of duty. He lent his ear to the 
whispering of a more generous monitor, and obeyed 
the dictates of a more benevolent impulse. Admitted 
a member of Yale College in 1769, he graduated in 
1173, with the reputation of distinguished scholarship. 


His personal accomplishments were superior. His || 


demeanor was affable, his intercourse mild and affec- 
tionate, and his manners winning, though dignified 
and commanding. ‘These qualities, combined with 


high intellectual attainments, rendered his presence || 


velcome, in all the elevated walks of life. During 
his classical course, the war of the Revoluticn had 
been silently approaching. ‘The darkness had been 
long gathering, and when first the rumbling approach 
ofthe tempest became audible, the heart of Nathan 
Hale beat high for the success of the noble strife of 
his countrymen. He early stood forth, the champion 
ofhis country’s freedom, and the enthusiastic avenger 
ofher grievous oppression. Under the guidance of 
our beloved Washington, he, with other brave hearts, 
engaged with ardent zeal in the struggle for the pres- 
ervation of our liberal institutions. 

It fell to his lot, to be engaged in the memorable re- 
treat of our forces from Long Island, in 1776. Sub- 
sequent to this enterprise, Washington remained, 
during a considerable time, wholly unacquainted with 
the movements of the British army, and it became 
hecessary that some information of their intentions 
should be obtained. For the accomplishment of this 
object, immediate application was made to Colonel 


Knowlton of the Connecticut line, for an enterprising | 


and discreet officer to hazard the perilous attempt. 
Col. K. communicated this request to Capt. Hale, 
knowing him to be possessed of an energetic spirit, 
Sutable for the enterprise. The idea of becoming a 
‘yy, at first shocked the sensibilities of Hale, but on 
nature reflection, his momentary reluctance was con- 
(uered. The desired information was obtained, and 
the gallant youth was on his return, to render to his 
‘uinted father in arms, the success of his undertaking, 
vhen he was arrested ; the flower of anticipated glory 
"as cut down, and the fell blow blasted the hopes of 
®) praise-worthy an action. He was immediately 
taken before Sir Wim. Howe, who ordered the imme- 
diate and most rigorous sentence of tue laws of war, 
* be executed upon the youthful patriot. He was 
2, into prison, to await on the following morning 
'§ ignominious doom. 
‘aio forbidden, and the consolation of a Bible was 

im with savage inhumanity. Such treatment 
i a no comment. ‘The heart of the martyr 
es ‘ra moment daunted—the only regret he 

rd to express, was, that he had but one life to 


remain, unmarked, and undistinguished, | 
ose who never raised an arm for the salvation , ought not to sleep, unremembered—they are choice | wide and not well defined channel of immediate and 


Jose in the sacred cause of freedom. Such spirits 


gems in the wealth of any country. 
His career, though brilliant, was thus early closed, 
‘and none save the Genius of American Freedom, sat 
| by his newly closed grave, to shed the tear of silent 
grief, over his untimely fate. No martial 
| tended his interment. No funeral peal toll’d the knell 
of his solemn obsequies. A day of retribution follow- 
ed this inhuman tragedy of the British. Major Andre 
was captured, and fell a victim to the inexorable arm 

| of justice. The circumstances which led to the fate 
of these youthful patriots were very similar. But the 

|| closing scene, how widely different! The valiant 
youth of Albion has been lauded to the skies for his 
bravery, yet his countrymen have forgotten the youth- 
ful martyr of America. The bones of the former have 
| been transported across the Atlantic, and entombed 
| in princely state, but, where sleep the remains of the 
latter? The monumental stone in Westminster Ab- 
| bey reveals the noble deeds of daring of the one, while 
| not even an elevated turf marks the resting place of 
| the other. We plead not for unavailing pageantry. 
'| We know that spendid structures avail not the silent 
|| dead. But, we do plead for national gratitude. Capt. 
| Hale sleeps with many of the silent dead, who ‘fought 
our battles and won our victories.’ 


pomp at- 


' 
al 


His unconscious 
|, are grateful hearts which will ever honor his valor, 
| which calls forth the secret sympathy and grief, that 
;, Worth so noble, and a fate so heart-rending should cli- 
cit a sympathy so slight, and a reward so inglorious. 


| 
} 


| Desultory Selections. 








From the North-American Review. 
| INFLUENCE OF POLITE LITERATURE. 

‘ With us, the spirit of the age is clamorous for util- 
ity—for visible, tangible utility—for bare, brawny, 
muscular utility. We would be roused to action by 
||the voice of the populace, and the sounds of the 
| crowded mart, and ‘not lulled asleep in shady idleness 
‘with poet’s pastimes.’ We are swallowed up in 
schemes for gain, and engrossed with contrivances for 
bodily enjoyments, as if this particle of dust were imn- 
mortal—as if the soul needed no aliment, and the mind 
no raiment. We glory in the extent of our territory, 
in our rapidly increasing population, in our agricultu- 
ral privileges, and our commercial advantages. We 
boast of the magnificence and beauty of our natural 
scenery—of the various climates of our sky—the sum- 
mers of our Northern regions—the salubrious winters 
| of the South, and the various products of our soil, from 
| the pines of our Northern highlands to the palm-tree 
| and aloes of our Southern frontier. We boast of the 
| increase and extent of our physical strength, the sound 
i of populous cities, breaking the silence and solicitude 
| of our Western territories—plantations conquered from 


| 


i 
} 


}i 
! 





|, the forest, and gardens springing up in the wilderness. || 


Yet the true glory of a nation consists, not in the ex- 
'| tent of its territory, the pomp of its forests, the majes- 
|) ty of its rivers, the height of its mountains, aad the 
| beauty of itssky ; but in the extent of its mental pow- 
| er—the majesty of its intellect—the height and depth 
| and purity of its morai nature. It consists not in what 
‘nature’ has given to the body, but in what nature and 
‘education have given to the mind ;—not in the world 
| around us but the world within us ;—not in the circum- 


!_not in the corruptible transitory, and perishable 


i nent, the imperishable mind. ‘True greatness is the 
greatness of the mind ;—the true glory of a nation is 


moral and intellectual pre-eminence. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


slumbers are unbroken by any national tribute to his | 
virtuous youth, and gallant achievements, yet there 


| this. 


The attendance of a clergy- |, stances of fortune, but in the attributes of the soul : | 


| forms of matter, but in the incorruptible, the perma- || 
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‘ But still the main current of education runs in the 
practical utility. ‘The main point is, how to make the 
greatest progress in worldly prosperity,—how to ad- 
vance most rapidly in the career of gain, ‘This, per- 
haps, is necessarily the case toa certain extent in a 
country, where CVE ry man is taught to rely upon his 
own exertions for a livelihood, and is the artiticer of 
his fortune and estate. But it ought not to be execlu- 
sively so, We ought not, in the pursuit of wealth and 
worldly honor, to forget those embellishments of the 
mind and the heart, which sweeten social intercouse 
and improve the condition of society. And yet, in 

the language of Dr. Paley, * Many of us are brought 
up with this world set before us and nothing else.— 
| Whatever promotes this world’s prosperity is praised; 
whatever hurts and obstructs this world’s pros). rity is 
blamed ; and there all praise and censure end. We 
; see mankind about us in motion and action, but all 
these motions and actions directed to worldly objects. 


We hear their conversation, but it is all the same. 


way. And this is what we see and hear trom the first. 
The views, which are continually placed before our 
eyes, regard this life alone and its interests. Can it 
then be wondered at, that an early worldly-minded- 
ness is bred in our hearts so strong, as to shut out 
heavenly-mindedness entirely !’—And this, though not 
in s0 many words, yet in fact and its practical ten- 
dency, is the popular doctrine of utility. 

Now, under correetion be it said, we are much led 
astray by this word utility. There is hardly a word in 
our language whose meaning is so vague, and so often 
We too often limit 


its application to those acquisitions and pursuits, which 


misunderstood and misapplied. 


|| are of immediate and visible profit to ourselves and 
'! the community ; regarding as comparatively or utterly 
| uscless many others, which more remote im their 
| effects and more imperceptible in their operation, are 

notwithstanding, higher in their aim, wider in their 

influence, more certain in their results, and more 
| intimately connected with the common weal. We 
| are too apt to think that nothing can be useful, but 
| what is done with a noise, at noon-day, and at the 
' corners of the streets ; as if action and utility were 
| synonymous, andit were not as useless to act without 
| thinking, as it is to think without acting. But the 
| truth is, the word utility has a wider signification than 
| It embraces in its proper definition whatever 


| . . . 
| contributes to our happiness ; and thus includes many 


| of those arts and sciences, many of those secret studies 
| and solitary avocations, which are generally regarded 
| either as useless, or as absolutely injurious to society. 
|| Not he alone does service to the State, wltose wisdom 
| guides her councils at home, nor he whose voice 
| A thousand little rills 
|| springing up in the retired walks of life, go to swell 


jasserts her dignity abroad. 


| the rushing tide of national glory and prosperity ; and 
| whoever in the solitude of his chamber, and by even 
a single effort of his mind, has added to the ineilectual 
| pre-eminence of his country, has not lived in vain, nor 


'to himself alone. Does not the pen of the historian 
'| perpetuate the fame ofthe hero and the statesman ? 
|, Do not their names live in the song of the bard? Do 


| not the pencil and chisel touch the soul while they de- 
Does not the spirit of the patriot and 


light the eye ? 
| the sage, looking from the painted canvass, or eloquent 
| froin the marble lip, fill our hearts with venerction for 
all that is great in intellect, and godlike in virtue ! 

If this be true, then are the ornamental arts of life 
1 not merely ornamental, but at the same time, highly 
|| useful ; and Poetry and the Fine Arts become the in- 
struction, as well as the amusement of mankind; they 
will enrich the heart, improve the understanding, and 
make up the garnered fulness of the mind. 


| 


} 
| 








| 
| 
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From Bulwer’s ‘ Eugene Aram.’ 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 

‘No man can judge of the happiness of another. 
As the moon plays upon the waves, and seems to our 
eyes to favor with a peculiar beam one long track 
amid the waters, leaving the rest in comparative ob- |, 


scurity ; yet all the while she is no niggard in her | my own part, 
|thousand creeds and sects of men, that so many | 
‘religionists have traced their theology—that so many | || description of the personal appearance of Corpo 


lustre—for though the rays that meet not our eyes || 
seem to us as though they were not, yet she, with an 
equal and unfavoring loveliness, mirrors herself on ev- 
ery wave: even so, perhaps, Happiness falls with the 
same brightness and power over the whole expanse of 
life, though to our limited eyes she seems only to rest |, 
on those billows from which the ray is reflected back |, 
upon our sight.’ 


‘Woman, whose love is so much the creature of | 


her imagination, always asks something of mystery | 


and conjecture in the object of her affection. It is a 
luxury to her to perplex herself with a thousand ap- 
prehensions; and the more restlessly her lover occu- 
pies her mind, the more deeply he enthrals it.’ 


‘How many noble natures—how many glorious | 


hopes—how much of the seraph’s intellect, nave been 


crushed into the mire, or blasted into guilt, by the || 


mere force of physical-want! What are the tempta- 
tions of the rich to those of the poor? Yet see how 
lenient we are to the crimes of the one—how relent- 





head, and scare away the angel Sleep!’ 


‘fear generous, belongs to the capacity of loving. 


‘moralists have wrought their system—from love. 
| The errors thus originated have something in them | 


| would be human reason—if love were indeed the 

| stratum of the one, and the inspiration of the other! 
| What a world of reasonings, not immediately obvious, 
| did the sage of old open to our inquiry, when he said 
| the pathetic was the truest part of the sublime. Aris- 
| tides, the painter, created a picture in which an in- 
| fant is represented sucking a mother wounded to the 
death, who, even in that agony, strives to prevent the 
child from injuring itself by imbibing the blood ming- 
‘led with the milk. How many emotions that might || 
have made us permanently wiser and better have we | 
lost in losing that picture !’ 

‘ Certainly, love assumes a more touching and earn- 





less to those of the other! It isa bad world; it makes || 
a man’s heart sick to look around him, The con- 
sciousness of how little individual genius can do to | 
relieve the mass grinds out, as with a stone, all thatis | 
generous in ambition ; and to aspire from the level of | 


life is but to be more graspingly selfish.’ \ 


‘ THERE is something in those bitter feelings which 
are the offspring of disappointed love, something in 
the intolerable anguish of well-founded jealousy, that 


when the first shock is over, often hardens, and per- || 


haps elevates the character. The sterner powers that 


we arouse within us to combat a passion that can no | 


|| Bulwer’s 


longer be worthily indulged are never after wholly al- | 


layed. Like the allies which a nation summons to its 


when it is not || 


absorbing passion; perhaps we are not always right | 
| in the belief.’ 


; me] BOUQUB. 





———— ——— 





OUR TABLE. 
Aram.—This 
latest—which we 


EuGene interesting work— 
have 


occasion to notice, has afforded us more gratifica- 





hosom to defend it from its foes, they expel the ene- 
my only to find a settlement for themselves. The 1 
nuind of every man who conquers an unfortunate at- || 
tachment becomes stronger than before; it may be | 
for evil, it may be for good, but the capacities for ei- || 
ther are nore vigorous and collected.’ H 


‘ Tue prayer seemed to lift the oppression from his || 
breast; he felt cheerful and relieved; 
healthful sleep of youth. And oh! let youth cherish | 
that happicst of earthly boons while yet it is at its | 
command ; for there cometh the day to all, ‘when 
neither the voice of the lute or the birds’ shall bring | 
back the sweet slumbers that fell on their young eyes 


as unbidden asthe dews. Itis a dark epoch in a man’s 


life when sleep forsakes him; when he tosses to and || 
fro, and thought will not be silenced ; when the drug | 


and draught are the courters of oo not sleep; 
when the down pillow is as a knotted log; when the 
eyelids close but with an effort, ~ there is a drag, 
anda weight, and a dizziness in the eyes at morn. 


Desire, and Grief, and Love, these are the young 


man’s torments, but they are the creatures of Time. 
Time removes them as it brings, and the vigils we | 
keep ‘while the evil days come not,’ if weary, are | 
brief and few. 
and Avarice, these are the demon-gods that defy the | 
Time that fathered them. The worldlier passions are 


the growth of mature years, and their grave is dug | 


ae, 
and flinging | 


himself on his bed, scon fell into the sound and | 


But Memory, and Care, and Ambi ition, | 


tion in the perusal, than anything we have read 


inatwelve month. Perhaps a previous knowl- 


‘edge of the principal events depicted, may have | 


somewhat diminished our interest in the devel- 
|Opement ; nevertheless, 
incidents introduced and delineated with masterly 
to know the final event. The character of Mad- 
eline Lester, 
affection which united hers with the destiny of 


|, the student, approach nearer our ideas of human 


|perfection, than anything we have ever seen in || 


a work of fancy, with perhaps the single excep- 


|| tion of Rebecca the Jewess, in the beautiful ro- | 
mance oflvanhoe. We have given a conditional 
promise of further notice and some extracts, but | 
it is difiicult in our limited space to 
| the The -fallaciousness of fatalism in 
the deep consciousness of crime and 
the fearful dread of 


whole. 
corabating 
its consequences, in the 

}mind of Aram—the influence of virtue and be- 
|;nevolence in rendering life happy, and in allevia- 
ting the anguish of the afflicted and sorrowing 
[bear as in those of Rowland Lester 
;nor,—and the strength and fervency of woman’s 


but in our own. As the dark spirits in the northern || love ; pure, ardent, glowing in prosperity, and | 


tale that watch against the coming of one of a bright- 


ez and holier race, lest if he seize them unawares he | 


| 


| yet brightening in adversity, enduring even unto 


(bind them prisoners to his chain, they keep ward at ||in the most. brilliant colors, by a m 
| night over the entrance of that deep cave—the human || yyi]]_ not disappoint expect 


‘Ir there be any thing thoroughly lovely in the human | 
| | heart, it is affection! All that makes hope elevated, or || Darkmans, 
For || ; 


Ido not wonder, in looking over the | | 
| language as atoad in a flower garden ; iP 


| 


‘that charms us even while we smile at the theology, | 1 whole work, but they are like clouds whic 
or while we neglect the system. What a beautiful |p oment darken the landsca 
fabric would be human nature—what a divine guide || 


‘est semblance when we find it in some retired and | 
|| sequestered hollow of the world; 
| mixed up with the daily frivolities aa petty emotions | 

| of which a life passed in cities is so necessarily com- | 
| posed: we cannot but believe it a deeper and a more | 


| 
| 


before taken 1 the first, 


i 


select these | 
‘$0 as to give an adequate idea of the merits of | 


: | hand of fellowship to our new competitor, aul 
the new characters and | 


ak ““"y || efforts may be successful and profitable to him 
power, gave even tous a most thriling anxiety 1 self and to the community. 
| quarto form, 
and the depth and fervency of the | Nin casei 


aster hanj 
ation of interest 
| Profit, in the perusal. There are faults — 


personage who figures under the name of DP: it 
am 


altogether unnecessary to the Pati 
tion of the story, and as revolting in person a 


1) ). 


ral Bunting, in chapter VILL. of the second bog; 
K 


which by the bye is the worst chapter in th, 


n for g 
pe, only that it may 
appear, by the succeeding contrast, more resp 
ent and beautiful. 


end. 





Tue Forsaken.— This is a title of a new gp. 
velin two volumes, by our distinguished county. 
man, Richard Penn Smith, Esq. just published 
The author has attained an enviable reputation 
as a writer for numerous magazines and periodi- 





cals, and common report speaks in high terms of 
‘commendation on this new effort of his geniys 
Ww e have not read this work, and consequently 
! can only give the opinions of others, in regard t 
its merits, but we are 


willing to receive his other 
| works as assurance of the excellence of this, and 
have no hesitation in recommending it to the { 
| | vor of all who are disposed to encourage home 
| productions. 





Tue Lapy’s Boox.—The February No. of this 
[eee is just received, presenting the usual 
variety of pleasing and interesting matter, a- 
/companied with beautiful embellishments. 





Tue Lirrerary TaeLtet.—We have before us, 
or specimen number of a new seni: 
monthly publication with this title, just commen 


ced in New-Haven. 


Its contents are selected 
| with some taste, and its general appearance, i 
‘pretty fair.” We cheerfully extend the nglt 


hope, though with but little confidence, that hs 


It is published in a 
and the terms $1,25 per anni. 
may be seen at this office. 





Tue Onive Brancn.—We have too long neg 
lected to notice this pleasing and interesting Mi 
cellany, published weekly, in a quarto form, ®t 
| $1,50 per annum, by J. Perkins, Concord, NH 
| Vari ety, appears to be the primary object vie he 
poco and he is certainly very successful i 
considering the limited space 


We wish him success. 


| accomplishment, 





| which is occupied. 





| To CorresponpentTs.—The communicatiol 
cg ; 510 
| of ‘ P? which has been sometime on hand, has™ 


and Elli- 


'death, as in that of Madeline; ;— all portrayed | 


| claim toa place under the head of poetry, exce): 


the occasional jingling of words, and these @ 
very irregular intervals, and is from —— 
under the The offer of ‘N. T. R'! 
cheerfully accepted, but, as we know not sul 
jects he has chosen, or the style, in which he has 
treated them, we must express a desire to st 


them before making any further promises. 


table. 
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eflice Grays 
AN ADMIRED SONG—AS SUNG BY MISS PATON. 
COMPOSED BY MR&g. P. MILLARD. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Her dark brown hair is braided o'er a brow of spotiess white, 
Her soft blue eye now languishes, now flashes with delight; 
The hair is braided not for me, the eye is turned away, 


Yet my heart, my heart is breaking, for the love of Alice Gray. 
Yet my heart, &c. 


THIRD VERSE. 
I’ve sunk beneath the summer's sun, and trembled in the blast, 
But my pilgrimage is nearly done, the weary conflict’s past; 
And when the green sod wraps my grave, may pity haply say, 
Oh! his heart, his heart was broken, for the love of Alice Gray. 
Oh! his heart, &c. 














"teat change in life is like a cold bath in winter ‘Surprises are like misfortunes or herrings—they || ‘Always be as witty as you can with your parting 


all hesitate at the first plunge.’ 


“apt quotation is like a lamp which flings its 
over the whole sentence,’ 
The history of most lives may be briefly compre- 


ted under three heads—our follies, our faults, and 
inisfortunes,’ 








othing circulates so rapidly as a secret.’ 


rarely come single.’ 
that which raises it from earth.’ 


palace, our pleasures are nicely balanced one upon the | 
other.’ 


‘Imagination is to love what gas is to the balloon— 
‘Like the cards which form a child’s plaything | 


} 
| 


‘The bitterest cup has its one drop of honey.’ 


| bow—your last speech is the one remembered.’ 

‘How youth makes its wishes hopes, and its hopes 
certainties !’ 

‘Hope is “the prophet of youth—young eyes will 
always look forward.’ 

‘A patriot might take his best lesson of disinterest- 
edness from feminine affection.’ 
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43 V2 i ? “There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
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ya) ‘ that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.”’—Prentice. 











Bi THE SEABIRD’S TALE. 
ae BY SAMUEL GRISWOLD GOODRICH. 
ar, far o’er the wave is my island throne, 

- ' Where the seagull roams and reigns alone; 
4B Where nought is seen but the beetling rock, 
Where nothing is heard but the ocean shock, 
And the scream of birds when the storm is nigh, 
And the crash of the wreck, and the fearful cry 
y ‘ Of drowning men in their agony. 


Y ‘ | love to sit, when the waters sleep, 
i 13 And ponder the depths of the glassy deep, 
i Till I dream that I float on a corse at sea, 
ee And sing of the feast that is made for me. 
{ love on the rush of the storm to sail, 
4 And mingle my scream with the hoarser gale. 





2 When the sky is dark, and the billows high, 
And the tempest sweeps in terror by, 
tho ' I love to ride on the maddening blast, 
¥ And flap my wing o’er the fated mast, 
And sing to the crew a song of fear, 
> a Of the reef and the surge that await them here. 


When the storm is done, and the feast is o’er, 
fa wid 1 love to sit on the rocky shore, 


ri . And tell in the ear of the dying breeze, 
ay The tales that are hushed in the sullen seas— 
ne 


Of the ship that sunk in the reefy surge, 


if ee And left ber fate to the seabird’s dirge— 
Nid ote Of the lover that sailed to meet his bride, 
i Re And his story left to the secret tide— 


Of the father that went on the trustless main, 
And never was met by his child again— 

And the hidden things which the waves conceal, 
And the seabird’s song can alone reveal. 


i tell of the ship that hath found a grave— 
Her spars still float on the restless wave, 

But down in the halls of the sullen deep, 

The forms, of the brave and the beautiful sleep. 


1 saw the storm as it gathered fast, 

1 heard the roar of the coming blast, 

1 marked the ship in her fearful strife, 

As she flew on the tide ‘like a thing of life.’ 

But the whirlwind came—and her masts were wrung 
Away, and away on the waters flung; 

1 sat on the gale o’er the sea-swept deck, 

And screamed in delight o’er the coming wreck— 

I flew to the reef with a heart of glee, 

And wiled the ship to her destiny. 


On the hidden rocks like a hawk she rushed, 
And the sea through her riven timbers gushed— 
On the whirling surge the wreck was flung, 


v3 i And loud on the gale wild voices rung. 

hy a I gazed on the scene—I saw despair 

sisal 4 On the pallid brows of a youthful pair; 

if j The maiden drosped like a gentle flower 

ee That is torn away from its native bower— 

i 4 Her arms round her lover she wildly twined, 

i: ‘ And gazed on the sea with a wildered mind. 
i) 








He bent o’er the trembler, and sheltered her form 
From the plash of the sea and the sweep of the storm; 
b . But wo to the lover, and wo to the maid, 
Whose hopes on the treacherous Sea are laid, 
For he is a king, whose palaces shine 
pee In lustre and light down the pearly brine, 
And he loves to gather in glory there. 
The choicest things of the earth and air. 




















In his deep saloons with coral crowned, 

Where gems are sparkling above and around, 
He gathers his harem of love and grace, 

And Beauty he takes to his cold embrace. 

The wind and the waves are his messengers true, 
And lost is the wanderer whom they pursue— 
They sweep the shore, they plunder the wreck, 
His stores to heap, and his halls to deck. 

Ah! lady and lover, ye are doomed their prey— 
They come! they come !—ye are swept away! 
Ye sink in the tide—but it cannot sever 

The fond ones who sleep in its depths forever! 


O! wild was the storm, and loud was its roar, 
And strange were the sights that I hovered o’er. 
I saw a babe with its mother die, 

I listened to catch its parting sigh, 

And I laughed to see the black billows play 
With the sleeping child in their gambols gay. 

I saw a girl whose arms were white 

As the foam that danced on the billows’ height, 
And the ripples toyed with her glossy curls, 
And her cheek was kissed by the wanton whirls; 
But her bosom was dead to hope and fear, 
For she shuddered not as the shark came wear. 
I poised my foot on the forehead fair 

Of a lovely boy that floated there— 

I looked in the eyes of the drowning brave, 

As they upward gazed through the fatal wave— 
I screamed o’er the bubbles that told of death, 
And stooped as the last gave up his breath. 

I flapped my wings, for the work was done, 
The storm was hushed, and the golden sun 
Sent his light abroad o’er the lulling seas— 
And I tell my tale to the whispering breeze, 
Of the hidden things which the waves conceal, 
And the seabird’s song can alone reveal. 





THE BRIDAL. 

BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
Youne Beauty at the altar! O! kneel down 
All ye that come to gaze into her face 
And breathe low prayers for her. See, at her side 
Stand her pale parents, in their latter days 
Pondering that bitter word, the last farewell! 
The father, with a mild but tearless eye, 
The mother, with both eye and heart in tears— 
He, with his iron nature just put off, 
Comes from the mart of noisy men awhile 
To witness holier vows than bind the world, 
And taste once more the fount of sympathy ; 
She, from the secret chamber of her sighs, 
The home of woman! she has softly come 
To stand beside her child, her only child, 
And hear her pale-lipp’d promises. She comes 
With hands laid meekly on her bosom, yet 
With eye upraised, as though to catch one glance, 
Like that of childhood, from that pallid face 
That hung for hours imploringly on hers, 
In the long iron years of trial. Now 
She would endure those cruel years again 
To take her, as an infant, back to arms 
That shielded and encircled her, ere she 
Had blossomed into life. But lo! she stands 
A plighted, lovely creature at her side, 
The child all lost in woman. The whole world 
Contains for her no glory now, like that 
That centers in her full and thrilling heart. 
Her eye roves not, is fixed not, but a deep 
And lovely haze, as though she were in vision, 
Has gathered on its dark transparency. 
Her sight is on the future—clouds and dreams. 
Her head is bent, and on her varying cheek 
The beautiful shame flits by, as hurrying thoughts 
Press out the blood from the o’erteeming citadel. 
Roses and buds are struggling through her hair 
That hangs like night upon her brow, and see! 
The dew is on their bloom—oh! emblem fair 
Of pure, luxuriant youth, ere yet the sun 
Of toiling, heated life hath withered it, 
And scattered all its fragrance to the winds! 


And doth she tremble—this long cherished flower, 
As friends come closer round her, and the voice 
Of adjuration calls her from ner dream? 

















rere 
O! wonder not that glowing youth like this, 

To whom existence has been sunshine all— 

One long, sweet dream of love—when on her ear 
The tale of faith, and trial, and of death 

Sounds with a fearful mu-ic, should be dumb 
And quake before the altar—wonder not 

That her heart shakes alarmedly ; for lo! 

She listens to the vow, that like a voice 

From out of heaven at night, when it comes down 
Upon our fevered slumbers, steals on her 
And calls to the recalless sacrifice! 

Young maidens cluster round her, but she bows 
Amid her bridal tears, and heeds them not. 
Her thoughts are tossed and troubled, like lone barks 
Upon a tempest sea, when stars have set 
Under the heaving waters. She hears not 
The very prayers that float up round her, but, 
Veiling her eyes, she gives her heart away, 
Deaf to all sounds, save that low-voiced one 
That Love breathes through the temple of her sou 
Young Beauty at the altar! Ye may go 

And rifle earth of all its loveliness 

And of all things created—hither bring 

The rosiest and richest; but, alas! 

The world is all too poor to rival this. 

Ye summon nothing from the place of dreams, 
The Orient reali of fancy, that can cope, 

In all its passionate devotedness, 

With this chaste, silent picture of the heart— 
Youth, bud-encircled youth, and purity, 
Yielding their bloom and fragrance up, in tears! 


The proinises have past and welling now 

Up from the lowly throng, a faint, far hymn 
Breaks on the whispery silence. Plaintively 
Sweet voices, mingling on the mellowed notes, 
Lift up the gathering harmony, till all 

Join in the lay to Jesus—all, save they 
Whose hearts are echoing still to other sounds, 
The music of their vows! 





CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

I Love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that [ am not old 
And my locks are not yet gray; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that I am old; 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well nigh told, 

It is very true—it is very true— 
I’m old, and ‘I bide my time’— 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on! play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring ; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my fect slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go; 

For the world, at best, is a weary place; 
And my pulse is getting low ; _ 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fa 
In treading its gloomy way; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay. 





SPRING. 
Wuere’er she treads, love gladdens every plain; 
Delight on tiptoe bears her lucid train; ; 
Sweet hope with conscious brow before her _ 
Anticipating wealth from summer skies. —Bloomf# 
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